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On this cold, wet, gray morning it is hard to believe that only a week ago we were 
basking in warm sunshine as we motored along the Nova Scotia coast off Canso. 

The week has been a busy one, filled with travel punctuated by two port stops, 
several plankton tows, and several sightings of whales and dolphins. 


Our transit across the Cabot Strait and up the west coast of Newfoundland to the Bay 
of Islands and Corner Brook began and ended under power and sail in gentle warm 
weather. Indeed, we had only a few hours of strong headwinds and rain to remind us 
that the Cabot Strait is a stormy place. Even the fog was generally absent. 


Corner Brook was in many ways disappointing on this, our third visit. The cruise 
liner STEPAN BATORY arrived a few hours ahead of us with 600 passengers and monop- 
olized the customs officials for so long that we waited over two and a half hours 

to clear, leaving only a couple of hours to shop for necessities. Thanks to previous 
knowledge, Al Stearns, our cook, was able to get a good supply of fresh vegetables; 
but Bill Lowrie, our engineer, was unable to get any of the various parts he needed. 
However, the frustrations of the afternoon were soon swept away by a rollicking party 
on the Corner Brook Motel dance floor, which lasted well into the wee morning hours. 


Be you archaeologists, historians, or whale enthusiasts, one of the most important 
places in Canada to visit is Red Bay on the north side of the Strait of Belle Isle. 
There, the Basque whaler SAN JUAN blew ashore and was lost in October, 1567. The 
wreck and the extensive try-works and buildings on Spectacle Island, which closes in 
the harbor, have been under excavation by Park Canada and Memorial University for 
the past three years. Twice before, REGINA has called at Red Bay to observe progress, 
so it was especially exciting to learn of the great strides taken over the last year. 
The wreck itself has largely been mapped and the divers are just disassembling it. 
Timbers are being systematically raised, measured, photographed, and replaced, with 
the aim of creating models of the wreck for display while replacing the parts for 
| preservation in situ. In the process, navigating equipment, a reel for a chip log, 
and parts of what was probably a binnacle have been found. They are thought to be 
the earliest examples of these tools known. A whale boat, buried under the wreck, 
will also be raised by summer's end. Ashore, more try-works, a charcoal pit, and 
most important, a cemetery have been found. The latter contains at least 40 skele- 
tons, many in common graves. All are short, stocky males. Some skeletons seem to 
have not been buried at all, speaking to a disastrous famine or epidemic which wiped 
out the entire island population of wintering-over seamen some 400 years ago. 


The seven hours we spent in Red Bay were filled to the brim with visiting, exploring, 
and photographing under generally sunny skies. Since then, we have been motoring 
and sailing north towards Godthaab and Greenland, most entirely in dense fog. 
Yesterday we saw our first ice; small growlers, and two big bergs. The second 

| provided a subject for photography when the fog conveniently lifted for a few 
minutes. 


In closing, I must share with you the sad news of the passing on July 16, 1983, of 
Mr. Van Alan Clark, Jr., who, since the founding of this Society, has been its most 
loyal and generous supporter. Without his vision, encouragement, and financial 

help, O.R.E.S. would never have been founded, nor would it have survived the troubles 
of its early years. Again and again, when I was ready to give up, he would give me 
the energy to go on and the guidance I needed to find the path, as well as the funds 
we needed to keep going. All who knew him as a friend will sorely miss this man who 
gave so generously of himself, his passion, and his substance to the causes and the 
people in whom he believed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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The passage to Greenland from Newfoundland is just about 800 miles--not a great 
distance in miles, but big in climate change. Often, as was true this time, the 
transition is abrupt. We had foggy, fairly warm, quiet weather and calm seas until 
Tuesday evening, despite gale warnings and other dire predictions. Then about 4:00 
p.m. the ship started to roll as the swells from the southeast arrived and rapidly 
increased to 12-15 feet. In the absense of the wind that should have come with it, 
the roll was considerable, especially when the swell came from abeam. The results 
could have been predicted--wet bunks from bilge water not kept pumped out and a few 
seasick souls not yet fully adapted to ocean life. Discomfort was short-lived as 
the swell gradually subsided over Wednesday, but by then the Arctic had arrived with 
cold water, rain, fog, and air temperature in the region of 2 to 5 degrees centigrade. 


All this was forgotten in the calm sunny weather of Thursday, especially when the 
snow-capped peaks of the Greenland coast were sighted about noon, forty miles away. 


Godthaab, where we arrived Thursday morning--propelled by a rising southerly wind-- 
would be a bleak city were it not for a number of good friends who live there. All 
the problems which come when a simpler culture is exposed to the complexities and 
technology of western "civilization" are in full bloom in that city--overcrowding, 
unemployment, alcoholism, depression and teenage gangs. Still, it is the center of 
supply, transport, and shopping, as well as the seat of government. We were able to 
satisfy nearly all our needs there as well as to pick up Ann, Pierce, and Dominica, 
who flew up to experience Greenland for a couple of weeks. These things done, we 
promptly departed to look for whales on Fyllas Banke, only to find a gale developing 
which kept us in harbor at Habets 0 just inside the entrance of Godthaabsfjord over 
Saturday. There, shore trips, snow-packed skiing for those thoughtful enough to 
bring their equipment and fabulous fishing occupied what would otherwise have 

been a cold, wet, uninteresting day. 


Yesterday, all changed as the fog suddenly cleared and we could start work. It took 
all day to find whales, but at 11:00 p.m. we took fluke photographs of two humpbacks 
--our first two of this, our third Greenland season. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
“ORV REGINA MARIS | : ad so 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Martin Offenhauer (ORES alumni Ex. 4A) is currently working as a naturalist 
on whale watching trips aboard the CAPTAIN JOSEPH. Martin would like to 


offer a special voyage to view the whales of Massachusetts Bay to ORES members 
and their friends on Sunday, September is, 1933, 


If you wish to take part in the four hour voyage departing at 1:30 pm, 
simply call Whale Safaris (617) 281-4163 to make your Yeservation, Cost 
for the trip is $16.00 per person. When making your reservation be sure 
to identify yourself as an ORES member. Participants should plan to be at 
the Gateway Marina, Exit 12 off route 128, in Gloucester, MA by 1200 pm on 
september 18. Make your reservations early. | 
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